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ABSTRACT = — - — - 

This learning module, one in a series of 127 
performance-based teacher education learning packages focusing. upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers, deals with 
assessing student«*af f ective (atti tudinal ) performance. Addressed in 
the individual learning experiences are the following topics: 
understanding the rationale and techniques for assessing student 

-af fjeiiive- ^ t he_ a f f eat iye_d omaJ. n_,_ _ 

assessment items and techniques , and semantic differential scales j ; 
constructing five different types of evaluation items and devices to 
assess achievement of a given affective performance objective (essay 

items, problem-solving items or case studies, oral examinations, 

attitude scales, and checklists) ; administering a test; and assessing 
student affective (attitudes) performance in an actual teaching 
situation. Each learning module contains some or ail of the 
following: an objective, instructional text, one or more learning 
activities, and a feedback activity. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



This modale-is-one of a series of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing -upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were identified and verified 
through research as being ..important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
a i other occupational trainers in ail occupational areas. 

each module provides learning e^eriencesjhai integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced' as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) perfo rm a nce of — 
~~t he^spllclf i¥^ 

tea_chers-Ln_-t_r ain i ng_wo_rkins jnglvid_uaj!y_ or in ^rpu^s urider ih© 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials.; 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
-planning-and cb ri ducU ri g-peJjd^ 
for preseryjee ( and jnseryice teachers, as well as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers^ to meet a wide variety QLLndiyiduaJ_need and 
interests; The materials are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary instita- 
tions, local education agencies, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculom packages in Categories A-d are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development tor Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, institutions^ and ajehcies^i^cipaj- 

ed with the National Center and have made contribjjtjonsjoihe 

systematic developm 

very significant training materials. Calvin J. Cotrell directed Hie 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the curriculum devejppment 
effort from 1971 - 1972; Curtis R Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972- 1974. Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
-refinement,- — ^ z ~. 



Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational .teacherjadu£ajioiiLacui- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri - 
Columbia. Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of ail materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advancedjelsjingif Jhem 

= of:toe3«3catiODal^eacrieceducatQrs andstudentsof JCentraiWasi i- 
ington State College; Colorado State University; Ferris State Col- 
lege, Michigan; Florida State University; Holland College, P.EJ., 
C_anadai_Qklahqma^ New Jer- 

sey; State University College .At.BuSala_N^.Yprk^_temp!e 
University, -Pennsylvania; University of Arizona; University of 
Michigan-Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin -Cities; University 
of N ebr aska-Lin i coin ; University of North lerri Colorado; Uriiver* 
sity of Pittsiuj'g^ Tennessee; Uni- 

■jgersity~of Vermont; and Utah State-University. 



The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the worltl User feed- 
back jrom such ^extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of thi content, _r_e_^ 
of the original materials; Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special /exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education; This addition required trie articulation of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories. 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
(n *b ^ revjsjg^plihe pjjginaj rrjaterjals: Lois G. Harrington, CatH- 



^rine-C^ing^jtcbjiBo^i 



ates, for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara 
Shea for art work. Special recognition is extended to George W. 
Smith Jr. _, Art director at AAVIM, for supervision of the module 
production process; 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive JDirectgr 

The National Center for Research in 
v^ocational-EdUcation 




THE NATIONAL CENTER 

FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

" THE QHK> STATE- UNlVEflSfT* 

1960 KENNY ROAD - COLUMBUS. OHIO 432*0 

_ Jha r^tionjalJCenter for Research .in Vprajionaj Educations mis- 
sion is _tg_ Increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations _tp solve educational problems relating to indiyiduai 
^feef^lannir^pfepaf aHofh-and progr«ss4onr-TheNatkma^Gent( 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research: 

• Developing educational programs and products; 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes, 

• Providing information for national planning and policy. 

• Installing educational programs arid products 

• Operating iriformation systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 



A A 
\nk~A 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

University of Georgia 

120 briftmier Engineering Center 
Athens, GA 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAV'M} r< a nmpmf'tt n ational institute: 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions o' vocational and technical education in iheJJnjted States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional materials. 

Direction is. given . by .a representative Jtom.each. of the.slates,, 
provinces and territories^ J AAVlM^aiso_warks_ciosely with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Some information is just good to know — it en- 
riches our Jives. However, in vocational-Jechnical 
education, much of what is taught is knowledge that 
has direct application to . daily. JMng. Vocational 
teachers teach the proper meal patterns to maintain 
a healthy body. Vocational instructors teach the ro- 
tation of crops for the preservation of productive soil. 
They are in a practical, applied field. 

matter has to be taught so that the behavior of the 
learner changes. It isn't enough to teach Just the 
principles of daily d[etary nej^s^ 
become so committed to these principles that they 
eat balanced meals. As you may know, obesity and 
poor nutrition are national health problems. People 
^re nbhtitiltzing-^ 

Some employees Jose their jobs because of care- 
less personal habits (e.g., being late to work) and 
not because they lack the skills required on the job. 
These employees know what their working hours are 
and are^skilled in the tasks required. Yet, they fail to 
hold steady employment. Some theorists attribute 
this gap between what is known^ 
ticed to the valuing aspect of human behavior. 

In education, objectives reflecting this yaluiKg as- 
pect, of human behavior involve f eeli ngs and atti- 



tudes that are part of human personality. Educators 
classify such objectives in the affective domain of 
learning. KraJhwohLand.others state that this feeling 
aspect of human behavior is expressed through bur 
interests, attitudes, appreciations, values, and emo- 
tional sets or biases. 

As in the knowledge area (the cognitive domain), 
authorities in the field Qf affective educationcontend 
^h ere a r e d ifferehRev^s-pFfeelihgs^rom-a- 



simple awareness stage to a deep-seated outlook 
on life. 

Can teachers develop instructional objectives that 
deal with students' attitudes and feelings? Is there 
any way to evaluate the achievement of such objec- 
tives? There are many arguments for and against 
~the~evalaation~of objectives in the^affective, or feel^ 1 
ihg, domain. But, if such student pertqrmahcejDtyec- 
th/es are stated in program pjans, then the degree 
of students' achievement of these objectives needs 
to be assessed. 

In this module, you will learn the techniques for 
evaluating student affective perform^ you will 
develop ijemsand: devices for assessing student af- 
fective performance, and you will have an opportu- 
nity to apply what you have learned. 
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ABOUT TH IS MOD ULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Objective: in ah actual teaching situation, as- 
sess student affective (attitudes) performance. Your per- 
formance wiiii)e assessed by your resource person, using 
the Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 31-32 
(teaming Experience III). 

Enabling Objectives: ,_ 

1. After completihg the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the rationale and techniques fbras- 

— ^"sesslnpr^tudent-affective- performance^LeanwnflL 
Experience /): 

2. After completing thb required reading, construct five 
different _types of evaluation items and devices to 
assess achievement of a given affective student per- 
formance objective (teaming Experience II). 

Resources _ 

A list of the outsidej;esoUrces that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follow. Check with your re- 
source person (1j to determine the availability and the lo- 
cation of these resources, (2) to locate additional reference 
in your occupationajjjpeclalty, amlX3_)JP_get_assist^c^ 
in setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person mey ajsp be 
contacted if you haveahy difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience i 

Required • 
Reference: Krathwohl, David R.; Bloom, Benjamin S.; 
and Mpia,_Bertrarri B. Taxonomy of Educational Qb- 
" jectives, Handbook II: Affective Dcmato. New Ybrk, 
NY: Longman, 1969. . 
* Optional 

Reference: Eiss^ Albert R, and Harbeck, Mary Biatt. 
Behavioral Obiectiyes_Tn the Aftective Domain. 

Washington, DC: National Sci ence Supervisors As- 

sociation, 1969. EDlf2SriT)*r . 

Reference: Bloom, Benjamin S.; Hastings, d. Thomas; 
and MadauSrQeorge F. Handbook qnFoimativeand 
Summative Evaluation of Student ^^ ^-^-J^^ 
MO: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971. ED 049 340 



Learning Experience II 

Optional _, 

j Reference: Indiana Home Economics Association^ 
Evaluation in Home Economics: West Lafayette, IN: 
IHEA, 1974. ED109 334 

A resource person anoVor peer to review t he evalua- 
tion devices and items yoo construct. 

Learning Experience ill 

— Required- _- - - _ 

An actual [teaching s^afTpfiJnjy^^hyou can assess 
student affective (attitudes) ^performance. 
A resource person to assess your competency in as* 
sessing student affective (attitudes) performance. 

General Information 

FbrTrifbrmaLti^ 

performance-based teacher education. iPBTELmadUle, 
geheral_procedur€«_fpf its use, and terminology that is 
common4o all the modules, see About Usinfl the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For more 
in-depth information on how to use the modules in teacher/ 
traiher_^U_catibh programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 

the [MLdJni Guide p Wry Pemmance-Based Teachet 
Education MaietiMbd^n** to help orient preservtee and 
inservfce teachers J and_occupattonal trainers to PBTE in gen- 
era] and to the PBTE materials. ' 1 . 

The Resource ftoon Guide jp Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials cjin_Heip_erosj>^ resource 
persons to guide sntfassfet preservlce jand jnsefvtee teachers 
arKLp^paterjaJJprwrs in the developmentoJj>rofessiona! 
teaching oOTpetencles through use of the PBTE modules. Jt 
also includes lists of aiLthi motfule competencies, as weMas 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Goft& fo the ImplmimtiM 

ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questiqn^jwsaible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 



Reference: Mager, Robert E Pe\^l(^Tn^AmudeJ(> 
ward teaming. Belmont, CA: Pitman Learning, 1968. 
ED 036 494 

A resource person and/or peers with whom you can 
discuss the readings: 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 







■ 




-■— 


f Enabling 1 
1 Objective j 


I After completing the required reading 

f lationale and techniques for assessing student affective performance. 






- Activity 

V i 


f You will be reading the information sheet, Assessing Student Affective 
Perfbrrnarice, pp. 6-12. 


? 




/ . 

t — Optional — m 
i Activity M 

f Activity — 


You may wish to read one or more of the following supplementary references: 
Eiss and Harbeck, Behavioral Objectives in the Affective Domain, pd; 18- 
i 22r32-41 ; Blocfm et si., Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation 
r of Student teaming, pp; 235-244; and/or Mager, Developing Attitude To- 
ward Learning. 

\bu will be reading Krathwdhl et al u Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
Handbook 11: Affective Domain, pp. 1 76-1 85. 


0 


.. 


m Optional — 


" You may ftish to meet with your resource person arid/or peers to further 
discuss the information in the readings. 


\ 


— 1 ... 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


You vvHI be demonstrating knowledge of the rationale and techniques for 
assessing siuaent affective performance by completing the Self-check; ■ 
pp. 13-14. 






1 ( Feedback —3 
L\_ 6 V J 


. You w:ll be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 15. 

\ 
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Activity; 




If your program plans include objectives in the affective domain, you will 
need to assess .^dents\achieyeme^1t of those. objectives. For information 
on the rationale f^r^ 

objectives ancTffie techniques for doing so t read the following information 
sheet. 



ASSESSING STUDENT AFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE 




/ There is more to learning than simply acquiring a As a vocational teacher, you will probably want to 
/fund of knowledge. Students in vocational-technical develop objectives at all the levels of the affective: 
education, oLcburse . n eed to know facts, data, arid domain^ Som e objectives rtiay simply be at the 



procedures. They must also be able to perform the 
skills of their occupation. But a good program of oc- 
cupational training should also aid students in'de- 
veloping a set of attitudes andia system i of values 
about themselves Land their work thai ; wNJ help them 
become competent and satisfied workers: 



awareness level {The student demonstrates aware- 
nes§ that dentatauxitfafe courteous to 

patients): Others majf be much higher (The student 
goes out of his/her way to assist other students in 
the crass with thefr work). 

Notice that attitudes and feelings cannot be ob- 



Vocat^ to plan fnr^tnctenh*ttu served directly— nobody has ever actually seen or 



tude change (i.e., develop objectives that concern 
attitudes, feelings, and values^ _and_ thin they must 
determine whether those objectives have indeed 
been achieved. 



When we speak of attitudes, we refer to a per- 
son's system of beliefs, values, and tendencies to 
art in certain ways. If students believe thaUheir oc- 
cupational area is a good one, with opportunity for 
growth arid advancement, they will tend to come to 
your class on time, complete their assignments con- 
scientiously, and look for additional th'ing&to do: 

Networks or groups of related attitudes, beliefs, 
and feelings form a person's values. Values are ideas 
of worth, of what js "good" _and I "bad L" ' If_your stu- 
dents value cleanliness and order, for example, they 
will help keep the laboratory clean arid orderly. 

Attitudes, feelings, and values are an important 
-PjarLqf Jes^ni n^-Th iS-part Js-^ - 
five domain of learning. Instructional objectives 
dealing with the learning of attitudes and values are 
called affective objectives. Objectives [hi the l affec- 
tive domain "emphasize a Reeling tone, an emotion, 
or a degree qf acceptance or rejection." 1 

Affective objectives are not all of the same order, 
or level, however. So Tie aspects of attitudes and 
values may be described as weak, slight, or super- 
ficial: Persons also may hold some attitudes arid 
values that are deep-seated, strong, and personal. 
Krathwohi el l al classify these^earees of feelings 
into the categories shown in sample 1 . 



photographed an attitude. The only indication of an 
attitude or^ feeling is some form of behavior— what 
the person does or says. Therefore, when you are 
writing affective objectives, you should use action 
verbs that describe ^ 

are looking for — evidence of the desired attitude or 
value. 

You can select such action verbs as those in the 
! [st t h at f ql low s. Thesej/erbs coy er affective behav- 
iors in the lower, intermediate, and higher levels of 
the affective area of learning. 



. Accept 


Listen 


Argue 


Object 


Ask 


Organize 


Assist 


Participate 


Associate with 


Persist 


Attempt 


Praise 


Attend 


Practice 


Challenge 


Promote 


Ghoose 


Recommend 


Compare 


Reject 


« Comply 


Seffk 


Conform 


Select 


Criticize 


Share 


Deiend 


Submit 


Differentiate 


Suggest 


Discuss 


Support 


Evaluate 


Try. 


Help 


Visit 


Join 


Volunteer 



The actions, such as the ones listed above, should 
be organized and used at the appropriate level for 
the students involved. 



l L _Dav»d_R L Kcathwoh!, Benjamin S.BlGon^and Bertram B Masia, Tax-. 
anQm¥QJ.EducatiojiaiJ3tye£lY<$^ 2tor*a/o.LNew 
YQrk^NY:_Davfd McKay Company; 1964). Reprinted by permission ri 
David McKay Company. Inc. 



2._ To flaln__s_ki!l_in ^developing- student, performance objectives in the 
affective, axee. you may wish to refer to Module B-2. Develop Student 
Performance Objectives. 
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SAMPLE 1 V 

MAJOR CATEGORIES IN THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



Valuing 

Pjsplaysbeha^dr 
consistent with 
single belief or 
attitude in 

situations where he/she 
is not forced to 
comply or obey 



Responding 

CpmplieAto given ;; 
expectations by 
attending or— 
reacting to stimuli 
or phenomena, i.e., 
interests 



Characterizing 

Total behavior is 
consistent with 
values 



internalized 



Organizing 



Committed to set of 
values as displayed 
by behavior 



Receiving 



Aware of; passively 
attending to certain 
phenomena and 



stimuli, i.e., 
listening 




SOURCE: Payjd R. KraLhj^hi, .BenLamln _S. jjioom^ancLBartrafli B._ Masla. Tkxonomy of Educational Otijdctives. Handbook 11: Affective Domain 
(New York. NY; David McKay Company. 1964). Reprinted by permission ol David McKay Company; Inc; 
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For example, you can't expect students to be- 
come enthusiastic about a particular computer pro- 
gram until th^ understand 
of solving complex problems and saving time and 
effort. First, they must be moved to the stage of 
awareness. Then, they will be ready to accept and, 
perhaps; value this new idea. 

As another example; using the action verbs above, 
students who are committed to a certain occupa- 
tional specialty usually (1) join the vocational stu- 
dent organization; (2) participate at meetings and 
other functions, (3) volunteer for committee assign- 
ments, and (4) generally promote the activities of 
the organization, These behaviors are ail evidence 
or achievement or oojectives in tne anective area or 
learning. - J 

There is much controversy in education over the 




issue pi eva\ua\\n^ affective opjec^ 

tives; especially if a grade is involved. There are really 
three positions being taken. One -position is thatlhe 
school has .ho right to teach attitu des or values and 
to judge a student on how he "or she feels about 
something — that this is the responsibility of the home 
and religious groups. 

Another position is that it is all right to judge stu- 
dents on how they feel, providing you judge stu- 
dents as a groupU[a class) and not as individuals 
within the group. The third position is that affective 
objectives are a legitimate part of the instructional 
program. Therefore, student progress in achieving 
these objectives should be reported. In many schools, 
administrative policies control this issue. 

It is very important in assessing^ affective teha&or 
that the privacy and personal concerns of students 
be* safeguarded. You are asking persons to reveal 
tjlemseiyes to.yqu, ahd you [must take cafe to re- 
spect their feelings. The students' responses to" as- 
sessment procedures must be held confidential, and 
your knowledge of their feelings and emotions must 
not-be-used-againsHherrh 



iix4be^gnitivej(*^n^ 
give paper-and-pencil tests to assess student 
„.achievement_of. learning, and you can ask oral ques- 
tions. 3 In-the-psychomotor (or skill) domain, you can 
^sk^cidents^o^erfOTm^sW 
them as they perform. 4 

But, how can you truly know what a sfudent is 
feeljng or not feejing? The assessmerit of studefit 
achievement of affective performance objectives is 
a very difficult task because people tend to hide their 
feelings or expfeis only socially acceptable ones. 

Assume^ is for the : 

student to exhibit enthusiasm for the course. If Jhe 
student is aware of the objective, it would be rela- 
tively easy for him/her to appear enthusiastic — 
'whether this feeling is genuine or not. 

For that reason, some teachers do not make their 
affective objectives pubjic. However, this is not rec- 
ommended practice. Teachers should not have a 
"hjdden agenda" by vvhjch th^ are judging stu- 
dents: Some suggestions for items arid devices that 
can be used for assessing achievement of affective 
-objeetives-follow. - — ^ " _r 1 ■' - »• 



3- _T° .9ain .skill jn assessing st udent cognitive .perform a nee. yo u may 
wish to refer to Module D-2, Assess Student Performance: Knowledge. 

4, To gain 'skill in assessing stu_den.t45sychomotor_perto^ may 
wish to refer to Module D-4. Assess Student Performance: Skills. 



3 
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Assessment Items and Techniques 

Among the items andjechnlgues _Niat are well 
suited for assessing affective achievement are es- 
say items, case studies or problem-solving items, 
structured or _un oral exami- 

nations, attitude scales, and checklists. 

Ah essay item can be constructed so that it re- 
quires a student to describe feelings or beliefs or 
commitment toward something. If an objective is that 
students will become committed to action (valuing 
level) regarding : the advantages of obtaining a 
technicai education, an essay item may be appro- 
priate, provided it requires students to respond be- 
-yond-the-knowtedge-levei — beyond-sim ply-kno wing- 
the advantages. An example of such an essay item 
follows: 



A month ago, we s~tuaiecTThe advantages of enrqiF 
ing in a technical education program after complet- 
ing this course. What steps, if any, have yoirtaken 
toward enrolling in or applying for admission to a 
jechnicaLschool? , ,__ 



If a student can't' describe a single action taken (ag., 
talked with my parents, wrote for admissions infor- 
. mation, am earning money) , you can infer that he or 
she has not gone beyond the receiving oc aware- 
ness level. 

A case study or problem-solving i Lt^m)can also 
be ftsed to evaluate achievement of a^ctivej^ec- 
tives. Let's say that one objective involves sharing 
the responsibility of keeping the laboratory clean. 
This objective could be stated at ah affective levej 
by requiring students to respond positively to — and- 
perhaps even to value— a clean, orderly, and safe 
laboratory. You, as the teacher, want some assur- 
ance that the students are committed to the objec- 
tive before they actually participate in laboratory 
activities. You cguld give students the following 
problem-solving item: » ^ 



You are using a blow torch in the welding area-Ofj 



the shop. You look up and see that class will end in 
five minutes. What are you going to do during the 
last five minutes? 




If the student mentions only turning off the blow 
torch and picking Up his/her j^te_forlhe_next class, 
you could question whether he/she values a clean, 
orderly, and safe laboratory. 

Another assessment technique for obtaining in-' 
sights into i. a student's fchieyement in the affective 
domain is the structured interview The structured 
interview is held on a one-to-one basis in private. It 
is carefully organized to be sure that the student-has 
an opportunity toexpress his/her attitudes and feel- «■ 
ings on predetermined questions. 

For example/if you and your students decide that 
an objective they want to achieve is to contribute to 
^Ae^mmumlgT^ 

appropriate. The structured interview would be con- 
ducted with one student at a time and could be re- 
j:bideci43ja 
purpose.) 




In preparation for the interview, you i would need to 
construct a set of questions or problems to which 
you want the students to respond. The following are 
some of the items that might appear on your ques- 



tiort sheet for the structured interview for the previ- 
ous affective objective: 

• Did you contribute any of your time, money, and 
talents for a community project? 

• Did you help any of your neighbors? 

• Did you use any of your work skills to help 
* someone in need? Did you charge for your ser- 
vices? . V- 

The unstructured interview is another tech- 
nique that can be used to evaluate achievement of 
affective objectives, in effect, this- is simply a con- 
versation between you and the student in which you 
bring up the topics that you want the student to talk 
about. This technique could also be used to evalu- 
ate the previous objective. You would not have a 
written list of questions to follow during the interview* 
but you could still record the interview. 





*_* % ;* fc *55£-<& r:. 




In ah uristructuj^ 
to know4he pyfffose of the interview, and you assist 
the stud^Hfv expressing his/her feelings. It a stff- 
dent is jjfiable to express his/her feelih^s^^inj thjs 
type of interview L you may want to try €flother type 

of evaluation technique. * . .* 

■, ^ ^ L _^ __ 

An oral examination could be used to evaluate 
student achievement of affective objectives within the 
classipom or ^la^ratory setting. %u need to be very 
careful,' however, in. your choice of questions be- 
cause expressibhs-of feelings' can become uncori-<» 
trollabli. If you haye an affectiviobjective Mn^vhich^ 
students Jef rn to evaluate on-the-job progress^ an 
oral examination. would be an effective means of -' 
judging student achievement, providing the stu- 
dents have been on the job long enough to realize 
their progress. * $ " 

Many teachers ask questions during theif teach- 
ing, but this use of questlQQtflj is not anjbral Aramf 
ination. Rather, it Is a teaching technique. When an 
, oral examination is used for evaluation purposes, you 
should write out the questions beforehand and re-, 
cord, in writing or on tape, the responses made by 
students. 6. 



There are many types of attitude scales that can 
be developed to assess ^uderiLachievement of af- 
fective performance objectives. One type Is a rating 
dca\e in which students are raked to rate how 
strongly they feel about a statement, from strcmgly 
agree to strongly disagree. If youare trying to teach 
the concept that theicustpm^J^ 
example, you may want to construct an attitude scale 
such as that in sample 2.* | v ^ 

Anothei- form of attltiide sbale _tH_^jSu]d_ bo_ used 
td assess acfiievement of/student affet^ 
fives Is called a semantic differential scale. Stu- 
dents are raked to rateV according to their feelings, 
twq dp^sihg words or ideas. If a student objective 
jsjo appreciate the vafqe of Meriing to the live- 
stock market report, then<a scale such as that shown 
. in sample 3 wuld'beiJsed. 

A checklist for_ r^rding _ obsejyatipns of_ stu- 
dents while at school Tind on the job Is an excellent 
evaluation technique for assessing student affective 
performahce. You may heedtq Mocate pr deyelop 
several checklists, bwause each checklist should 
focus upon a specific objective. If brie of jhe objec- 
tives is fot students to value b&hg on tTme, then the 
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SAMPLE 2 



RATING SCALE 



1. I'd smile even though i didn't like what a customer said to 


CA A 

On r\ 






2. I'd tell a customer he or she was wrong even though I might 


SA A 


N D 


SD 


SAMPLE 3 








SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALE 








Wbrthwh... ?55 . ?5 .f. ? 


Useless 







T,m8,y 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 



0 

more than one type ^6f evaluation ^device for each 
objective. Or you may decide to use the same atti- 
tudinai checklist at various times throughout the year. 

For example, assume that an instructor js inter- 
ested in how students^ attitudes toward being typists 
changed between the beginning and the end of a 
typing course. She or he would probably use a spe- 
cially designed attitudinai test on a pretest and post- 
test basis. 

In another situation, you might want id assess 
students' progress toward acquiring positive work 
habits while they ara^ employed in a cooperative 
education work setting, In this instance; you could 
(1) develop an attitudinai ch^qjdlsft covering such 
items as employer-employee relations, punctuality 
grooming, and dress. andj2j ask the on-the-job Id-, 
structors to rate the students periodically using this 
checklist. 

Many affective objectives can be assessed through 
more informal means, such as observation of work 
habits, analysis of comments made by the students, 
and so on. _The main jjqint to remember is thai you 
should select the most appropriate technique to as- 
sess achievement of the particular objective. 



use of a checklist suc^ 

could assist you in assessing the student's [ perfor- 
mance. 

The approach and techniques you use will d§- 
pend largely upon the particular objectives and be- 
havior you wish to evaluate. You may want to give 
an attitudinai pretest. You may want to plan to use 
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SAMPLE 4 

CHECKLIST 



Students 



Behaviors for week of 



1. in seat when bell rings 

2. Has materials heeded for class 




I Optional — 
Activity m 



For further insight into the assessment of student affective Performance you 
maywish to read one or more of the following ^TVSLS^^ 
Eiss arid Harbeck, Behavioral Objectives JfLthe Amtive gP^^.Pf \J?f. 
"22 wd 32-41; Bloom et al., Handbook of Formative and S™™^ Eval- 
uation of Student Learning, pp. 235-244; and/or Mager, Developmg Attitude 
Toward Learning. 




To familiarize yourself with the affective taxonomy, read Krathwohl et al.. Tax- 
onomy o/ Educational Objectives, Handbook H: Affective Domain^ 17|t 
185 This appendix to the Handbook presents a condensed version of the 
five categories of the affective domain of the taxonomy. 



Optional 
Activity 
4 




Ybu may wish to arrange ta meet with i your resouree person and^r^eeni 
who are also taking this module. At this meeting, you .coute £J Jscussfur- 
Ser the concepts presented in the readings, (2) review existing affective ob- 
elives located in curriculum guides, textbooks, or task analyses, or (3) at- 
tempt to g^neVate affective objectives at a variety of levels for your service 
area or occupational specialty. 
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The following items check your comprehens[pn of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Assessing Student Affective Performance, pp. 6-12, arid in 
the reading by Krathwohl et al. 



SELF-CHECK 



I. Matching; 

In the left-hand column are five descriptions of evaluation devices \or items. In the right-hand column are 
the names of seven evaluation devices or items. On the line to the left of each description in Column A, 
write the letter of the tefftHifiColumn B that best matches the description. 

Column A Column B 

1. Used for recording observed affective behaviors A. Rating Scale 

2. Students indicate how strongly they feel about a state- 
ment 

3. Students state writing how they would respond or 

react to a particular situation 

a Student Is asked a planned series of questions in pri- 
vate 

5. Students indicate how they feel about two opposiriig G. Sem ant icTDifferen tial Scale 

words or ideas 

II. Essay: 

Each of the following two items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, arid 
make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 

1. Ybu have just been introduced to the concept of affective performance objectives. Do you believe that 
they have a place in vocational education? Is it possible to "measure" feelings? Explain your position in 
writing, including at least two justifications for your position. 



B. Structured Interview 

C. Oral Examination 

D. Essay Item ; 

E. Problem-Solving Item 

F. Checklist 
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2. Write an affective student performance objective appropriate for your occupational specialty, and indi- 




Compare your_written responses to the self-check items with the model an- 
swers given below Fot Part i, your responses should exactly duplicate the 
model responses. For Part II, your responses need hot exactly duplicate the 
model responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



j. Matching: 



1. 


F 


-2. 


A 


3. 


E 


4. 


B 


5. 


G 



II. Essay: 



There is no one correct answer for-* this jtem. 
-However— you-should-have-considered-the-fol- 
lowing areas: 

• Occupational competency inyolye^more than 
knowing facts or being able to perform skills. 
Workers need certain attitudes, values, or feel- 
ings in order to perform successfully (e.g., they 



need to value punctuality; safety; and cooper- 
ation). 

• If attitudes and values are important to suc- 
cess in the occupation, then vocational teach- 
ers heed to deyelop ahd assess the achieve- 
ment of affective objectives. 

• Feelings and I attitudes are i difficult to measure, 
but we can observe a person's behavior and, 
to 'a great extent, determine by what he/she 
says or does what his/her attitudes, values, and 
feelings are. \ 

Check the verb in your objective. Does it reflect 
a feeiing or appreciation tone? Is the student 
"simplyrequired Jo be^ware-of-somethingroHs 
he/she required to strongly value it? Look back 
to the listing of verbs on p. 6 6Mhe information 
sheet and at the material in the reading by Krath- 
wohl et al. as a check. 



Level of Performance: For Part I, your written responses to the self-check items should have exactly 
duplicated the model answers. For Part II, your written responses to the self-check items should have 
covered the same major points as the mpdelanswers. If you missed some points or have questions about 
any^a^KlPAa'Po'^s y° u made, review the material In the information sheet, Assessing Student Affective 
Performance, pp. 6-12, and/or the reading by Krathwohl et al. or check with your resource person if nec- 
essary. 
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Learning Experience II 

OVERVIEW 




Activity 




After cbmpleting the required reading, construct five different types of 
evaluation jtemsarjd devices to assess achievement of a given affective 
student performance objective. 



You will be reading ihe information sheet, Constructing Evaluation Devices 
and Items, pp 18-23. 



You may wish to read the following supplementary reference: Evaluation in 
Home Economics, pp. 1 5-1 1 5; 




You wHLbe_^ items and devices to assess 

achievement of a given affective student performance objective. 



Ydii may wish to ask a peer or your resource person to offer suggestions to 
improve the evaluation devices and items you construct. 




You will be evaluating ^your competency in constructing evaluation items 
and devices, using the Evaluation Checklist, pp. 25-27. 
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Activity 




You can construct a variety of evaluation devices and Items to assess affec- 
tive performance. For information on these devices arid items aid on the 
procedures for constructing them, read the following information sheet. 



CONSTRUCTING EVALUATION DEVICES AND ITEMS 



Achievement in the affective area of learning is 
frequently w devices as 

attitude scales, performance checklists, structured 
and unstructured interviews, oral tests, and essay 
and problem-solving test items. 

Genera"b L the jfra of evaluat - 

ing student achievement of affective objectives is to 
examine your unit and lesson objectives- to see 
whether performance in the affective domain is in- 
volved, either directly or Indirectly. Most vocational- 
technical objectives cannot be classified in just one 
learning domain. For example, typing teachers dortt 
tf^ch learners just how to type so many words a 
minute — they teach them how to be typists. 

The affective aspect of this basically psychomotor 
objective- requires a commitment by the learner to 
"try harder" arldis, therefore, classified as partially 
in the affective domain of learning^ Thus,_you need , 
to look for words in your objectives tnat imply stan- 
dards and values. 

__ The jsecdnd step is to determine what evaluation 
techniques to use to measure student progress to- 
ward achieving the objectives. The third step is to 
construct the devices and items you have^selected. 



and using your own experience in following the per- 
sonal plan that you dev^jjetfLnj^^ 
will be awarded for a completed plan that involves 
all the criteria. 

Students/ responses to Jhjs essay item cq^ give 
some evideri ce-oLtheit-progress toward^achieve-- 
~m"e nrbrtHe~attectjve objective— one can infer :hat, 
if students write realistic plans for John Combs that 
attempt to balance his activities, they probably are 
at least beginning to value the need for living a bal- 
anced life, 



Types and Construction 
of Devices and Items 

Essay items may be used to assess student 
achievement of affec^ 

els of the affective domain— valuing, organizing, 
characterizing by a value or value complex (see 
sample 1 , p. 7). * 

__F D L??smpje, jf _soitie of your students have not 
regulated their lives to get a balance betvveen school 
hours, working hours, and rest hours, one of your 
objectives might be for students to accept the value 
of regulating hours to meet the demands of all their 
activities./The following essay item will evaluate (in 
part) students' achievement of this affective objec- 
tive: v ^ . * 

John Comba is enrolled in the automobile iransmis- 
sion rebuilding program at Suburban Technical 
Center. He drives to scnool, where he spends four 
hours in class. Plan a dallySaqtlvities time schedule 
for John, following the criteria^developed in class, 




As you can see, this essay item states the situa- 
tion in the first three sentences. The fourth sentence 
tells the students whit they are to do — pldm a daily 
activities timj? sch edu I e. The essay item then spec- 
ifies the guides to follow — criteria and own experi- 
ence. Last, the details for evaluating are stated— 10 
points for applying all the criteria. * 

jf you have a number J5f essjiy^ items in a you 
will need a set of general directions in which you tell 
students (1) the length of time for completing the 
test, (2) the tqtaLvaJue of aiyt^ 
ing (for example, if the total points on the test are 
80, then A = 76-80, B = 70-75, and so on), and 
(3^any ptherJnfdTO needfdjag.j to write . 

their responses on a separate piece of paper or to 
write in pencil). 

What we have said about the use of essay, items 
and the rules fo/. constructing them also applies to 



problem-solving items or case studies. Like the 
essay [terns, problem-soMng items can assess the 
achievement of objectives in the upper. levels_of 
the affective domain — valuing, organizing, charac- 
terizing by a value or value complex: 

Problem-solving itemi arid case studies call upon 
students to place themselves in or react to a situa- 
tion in which their prior experience is required to solve 
the problem or evaluate the situation. The item should 
describe the situation, what the student is to do, arid 
•the end expectations. 

The essay item discussed earlier could be worded 
as follows to make it a problem-solving item: 

John Combs is enrolled in the automobile transmis- 
sion rebuilding program at Suburban Technical 
Center He drives to school, wnere ne spends four 
hours in class. He then drives to work, where he 
spends four hours. John has been late to work three 
times this week. What would you suggest to help 
John solve this problem? Ten points will be awarded 
for a well-conceived plan. 

Oral examiilatlotis can also be used to assess 
achievement of affective objectives. Oral test items 
can be developed for all levels of the affective do- 
main — from receiving (attending) through charac- 
terizing by a value or value complex. 

In using this type of evaluation technique, special 
rarft mtiftt be taken to avoid embarrassing a stu-. 
dent, especially since the studentXrespqnse will 
normally be made in front of the entire class. For 
example, M one of the objectives is to get along with 
the on-the-job instructor, you could give the test in 
private, asking a question such as "How are you 



getting along with Ms. Ames?" Ypy mlghtjqljow this 
question with ariMhenAycfl?? "Why do you feel this 
way? ,, or "What has happened to make yoti feel this 
way?" 

Agairv the oral questions should be plarihed afid 
written down before the test begins, and possible 
student responses should be recorded. Since the 
question in the example just given could have either, 
a positive response (e.g., "We're reajly_gettma along 
fine") or a negative response (e.g., "I can't stand her"), 
follow-up questions should be planned for both types 
of responses. 

Attitude scales are another way of getting an ac- 
counting of studeritsViritefests [and Lfeeljngs at all lev- 
els of the affective domkin (see samples 2 arid 3, 
^ ^1), The results^of-an-attitude scale w i l l gi ve you 
some indication of how students _feel,_ However, a 
disadvantage of any teacher-made attitude scale .s 
4hat it is so easy for students to fake their feelings. 

One form of attitude scale is the rating scale. In 
the affective domain, these scales usually have five 
ratings for each statement, from strongly agree to t 
sfr^n^/y^dfeagree. Most authorities indicate that a 
rating scale should include not less than three, or 
more than seven, ratings for each statement. 

Since students need to value m object (or job, or 
friend^pr teacher, or other subject being rated) be- 
fore they can stron gly agree or strongly disagree, 
~7ating~sc^ 

of objectives [Classified in the affective domain, al- 
though this is nota harti-arid-fast rule. 
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In constructing a rating scale, you shouldjDroyide 
general directions for the group of attitudinai state- 
ments you want students to rate. All the ratings should 
be located in a horizontal row either before or aftef^ 
each of the statements, as shown in the partial rar- 
ing scale in sample 5. Some authorities suggest thai 
tile seguence should, be scram- 

bled so that students do not establish a ^pattern in 
their ratings. If you xtocide to do this, be sure this 
information is in the directions. 

Another type of attitude scale is the semantic dif- 
ferentia: scale. To construct this type of scale^you 
place two opposing words or ideas at either end of 
a line. It is important that you select words or phrases 
that arejl j directly related to the attitudes you are 
attempting to measure and (2) truly opposite to each 
other, not just somewhat different. 

if you had a group of students who wanted to learn 
to be rtiore cooperative with people in authority po- 
sitions, you might use this technique to see what 
progress or achievement they were making. Again, 
you should provide a general set of directions at the 
beginning of the rating scale (see sample 6). 



__FrojtLthe^ probably, see 

how difficult it would be to translate the resujts_pf 
attitude scales into grades; However; you can as- 
sign a ppmt value to each space onlhe line, with the 
most desirable attitude worth s!x and the least 
desirable attitude worth zero. Adding ?jj the points 
in the test and dividing by the number of items will 
giyej/ou ari [average score fdf eacK jftudirit. By giv- 
ing a pretest and posttest and computing the dass 
average on each, you can determhe the amount of 
attitude change that has resulted from a unit of work. 

__!n\sbmf schools, teachers must provide written 
4 comments about thejpigress sjudents ar^ making. 
You will jhd that attitude scales can be a valuable 
tool to serve this purpose. 

An excellent way to develop an attitude scale is to 

t1\ ilctefi fn thia uu/SrHfc ahH efatomanfe irit wA ity ***** 



dents that reveal or relate to their attitudes ami val- 
ues; (2^ write them down on Index cards; and (3) 
build the scales using some of these items. A scale 
developed in this way wili be much more realistic to 
the students. 



SAMPLE 5 



RATING SGALE 



Directions: \bu are to circle how you feel about ^heLtollowing aspects of your pn-the-jpb trainiha. 
Ifvou strongly agree withjS^ statement, circ^ the B^; jf vqu agree with the statement, circle the 
(A). If you strongly disagree withihj3_statement f ^ with the statement, 

circle the (3). If you are undecided, circle the ©. Mdu have 15 minutes to react to the 50 state- 
ments. ♦ 



2. I wish my on-the-job Instructor would explain more things to me. 



SAJ 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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SAMPLE 6 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALE— DIRECTIONS 



Directions: You have been practicing being more cooperative with your teachers arid your on-the- 
job instructor. A list of opposing words appears below. You can rate how you feel about each of the 
opposing words by placing a check at a point on one of the seven spaces between each pair 
of words. 

If one of the terms describes exactly how you place a in the blank nearest the h m: 

Hot ______ £ Cold 



If one of the terms describes rather adequately how you reel, piace a*- in ihe blank two spaceS" 
from the term; 

Hungry _!£__-•'— — Pall 

If one of the terms describes somewhat how you feel, place a & in the blank three spaces from 
the tdrm. 

Sleepy _ _ — — — Re«««<* 

If you are undecided or have no ' .ellngs plated to the terms, place a in the middle space; 

Healthy = = — £2 — — — Sick 
You have 15 minutes to respond to the following set of 50 opposite terms. 




Checklists are another useful type of evaluation 
device. A checklist can be used to record observed 
student behavior in the aff&^e d^aln^This method 
of observing and recording affective behavior pat- 
terns over a period of time i,s one of the best tech- 
niques for evaluating student Mi^vem^t. %u can 
record all, levels and kin ds of* affective behavior; such 
as participation in class discussion, cooperation wjth 
others, or increased attention to personal appear- 
ance- 

There are many fQrms tiie checklist couid take, in 
sample 4^p. 12, specific behaviors are stated in the 
left-hand column and the names of the shidents would 
appear in the columns to the right. The date when 
the behavior is observed would also bo recorded. In 
another type of checklist, an individual checklist is 
developed for each student to keep 'a record of his/ 
her own actions, as in the partial checklist shown In 



You will find that students Iik0 Jo keep a record of 
their own behavior, especially when they have helped 
to develop the checklist. These checklists can be 
usef ul as a topic of disc when you have con- 
ferences with students; 



There are also standardized attitude tests you 
could Use for determining likes and dislikes of stu- 
dents. You can check with Lthe l counselors in your 
school to see whether such tests have been given 
to the students. If so, you could discuss the results 
with the counselor. 5 

Constructing and Administering a Test 

All the elements that make a good evaluation test 
or technique apply to assessing the achievement of 
aff e ct i v e ob j e ctiv e s. Th e test must be va lid — do w h a t 



!* js_supposed to dp. \t must be reliable— do con- 
sistently what it is supposed to do. It must be dis- 
criminating—reveal true progress of students: It 
must be comprehensive— cover the objectives. It 
must be easy to score. 6 




If your assessment of student affective perfor- 
mance is to be valid, reliable, and fair; you must be 
sure that (1) the device or item you select truly eval- 
uates the leA r nJn9_specif[ed Mi the o^ect[ves, (2) the 
rules for constructing the device or item are fol- 
lowed, (3) a scoring is developed prior to admin- 
istration of the essay, oral, and problem-solving test 
_items,-and:t4):the-environment-for-taking-the-test-or- 
filling in the evaluation device is controlled. 

In the administration and scoring of the test, the 
objective is ; to ' emphasize fairness to each student. 
Here are a few practices thaj can ajdjn conducting 
a fatir written test. Prepare the test far enough In ad- 
vance so that (1) time estimates can be made for 
completing each sectfon and this in! prmatiPil ' can be 
added to the test; (2) directions for completing the 
different types of items can be tried out and modified 
as needed; (3) copies of the test can belmade for 
each student; and (4) the key for scoring can be made 
out. 



When the test is administered, you need tg create 
an atmosphere that allows students to concentrate 
on taking the testSee that the °room1s reasonably 
quiet and free from distractions^ that the fempera- 
ture is comfortable, and that the lighting is "ade- 
quate. w 

Give any instructions prior to handing out the tests. 
Explain the purpose of the test, howltwiH be scored, 
and any instructions not include^ ±tjhe wrlttendi- 
-rectionsr-Yoo-iTray-wantio h ave studerils raise, the ir" 
hands when help |s neebed^ and then move Iri' re- 
sponse to tHeir request rather than haying the soj- 
dents come to you. . • - 

Some of the evaluation devices, such as the atti- 
tude checklist, will not be completed jwithin jLclass 

9 period. Rather, these devices will be completed 
gradually, over a period of time. However, you should 

o select specific class time to discuss wjth students 
the purpose of the device andjiow to use it. If t|ie 
students are to check' Jb§ir own performance, you 
should check with them periodically to be sure they 
are using the device satisfactorily. 



ERLC 



5. To gain skill in gatheririg data about your student_sMnterest^nd_p}ef- 
, erences, you may wish to refer to Module B-1 , Determine Needs and 

~, meriBsrs 61 Students; arid Modules F-i. arid F-3 in Category F: 
Guidance: ' 

6. To gain skill in the techniques and procedures for developing, admin- 
istering, and scoring valid, reliable, and fair tests, you may wish to refer 
to Module D-2, Assess Student Performance: Knowledge. . 
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SAMPLE .7 

INDIVIDUAL CHECKLIST 



Name — 

Directions: Record the date and time when behavior occursin school in the columns to ffie right of the 
behavior statement. . 4 : 



Behavior 



1. Joined iri class dis cussion 



2. Hdd assignment done on time 



3. Volunteered to do something 



^Date and Time * 



Optional 
Activity 
2 




Rsr further information on selecting and constructing evaluation devices, you 
-may^lsMo^eafc^^ato^ 

discusses the construction of checklists, rainft ssales, and questionnaires. 
It presents miu^exanriples of such instruments, with suggestions jjtfAise in 
nine different vocational areas. V 




Construct (1 j anessay item," (2) a probtem-sblvihg item or case siudy, (3) ah 
oral test item or a structured interview, (4) an attitude scale, and (S) a check- 
list to assess i 



"Student trainee! lwIII demonstrate a cooperative attitude toward fellow 
workers and supervisors." ' e 




After you have constructed your evaluation devices and items, use the 
Evaluation Checklist, pp. 25-27, to evaluate your work. 
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EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that n™ 

each of the following performance compdhents was hot accomplished, par- <• 

tialjy accomplished, or fully accomplished^ oate 

stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 

cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Rmourco Person 



Level of performance 



Essay Item: - 

1. The item is worded so responses will reveal student progress toward 
achieving the objective * 

2. The Item is designed to assess achievement in the upper levels of the 
affective domain 

3. The item does not call for or allow a simple yes or no response 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ H 

□ □ □ □ 



4. Specific directions are given that would be helpful to the student in 
structuring an answer 

5. The item is written at the students 1 comprehension level 

6. The points to be given for an acceptable response are specified 

7. Acceptable responses are identified in a key • 

Problem-Solving Item or Case Study - 

8. Thf problem is stated so responses will reveal student progress to- 
ward achieving the objective . . . . 



g □ 

□ □ 

□ ,□ 
n □ 



□ 



9. The problem is designed to assess achievement in the upper levels 
of the affective domain - — 



pi a 



□ □ 

□ g 

□ □ 
g g 

□ □ 

run 



10. The problem reflects a practical and realistic situation 

-^-1. -The problem is written at the students' comprehension level .......... 

12., Specific directions are given that would be helpful to the student in 
structuring an answer 

13. The points to be given for an acceptable solution are specified 

1 4. ^Possible S^&plSbt^^ ....... .~ 



g 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ g 




□ 


g '□ 


□ 


o 


g □ 




-Q- 





Oral Test Item j 

15. The item is worded so responses will reveal student progress toward 
achieving the objective 



16. The item does not call for or allow a simple yes or no response 

17. The response will not be embarrassing for the student to make . 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


g 




□ 


□ 


□ 
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18. Specific directions are planned that would be helpful to the student in 
structuring a response 



1 9. Wording of the oral question is at the student's level of comprehension 

20. Acceptable responses are identified in a key ........................... 

21 . Points to be given for acceptable responses are specified 

22. Possible follow-up questions are planned based on possible student 
: . responses • \ 

Structured interview 

23. The items to be asked during the interview will assess student prog- 
ress toward achieving the objective 



24. The items for the interview are logically sequenced 



25. Specific directions are planned that would be helpful to the student in 
responding during the interview 

26. Each iterfi is worcfed at the student's comprehension level 

27. A method of recording responses is specified 

_0__ 

28. Acceptable responses are identified .................................... 



29. Possible, follow-up questions are planned based on possible student 
responses ................................. \ 

Attitude Scale 

30. The items on the scale are designed to reveal student progress to- 
ward achieving the objective ............................................. 











□ 


□ 


i i 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


n 
i 1 


i — i 
□ 


r — i 
□ 


i — i 
□ 


i—i 
□ 


n 


n 


n 


i j 


n 
i i 




n 


n 
i i 


□ 


i—i 
□ 


i—i 
□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




n 

i i 


n 

i i 


n 


n 

1 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 1 


g 


□ 



31. All items are at the comprehension level of the students 



□ □ □ □ 

32. Directions are clearly stated and define or describe the ratings to be i — i i — i « i — i 

Used 7777. ,. bd — td — tzl — tt" 

33. Items are logically sequenced ............. 

34. The scale include^ r — i i — i i — n rrj; 
each statement or set of words or ideas I I I I L^J l_l 

35. Acceptable responses are identified □ □ □ □ 

36. The points to. be given for acceptable Responses are specified . . □ □ □ □ 
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Checklist . 

37. Items_d_n the checklist are worded so that responses will reveal stu- 
dent progress toward achieving the objective 



38. Directions are clearly stated 



39. Space is included for the student's name and the date the behavior 
occurred^ 



40. Items are logically arranged ......... 

41. Acceptable responses are Identified 











□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items should receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, review the materjaMn ^hejnformation sheet, Constructing Evaluation Devices and 
Items, pp. 18-23, revise your work accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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NOTES 





ience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 





In an actual teaching situation,* assess student affective (attitudes) perfor- 
mance. 



As part of your teaching duties, determine when the nature of the Jtudent 
performance objectives requires the assessment of student attitudes. 
Based oh that decision, assess student affective performance. This will 
include— 

• determining the appropriate types of evaluation devices or items to use 
to measure students' achievement of the objectives 

• constructing at least one test designed to measure student progress 
toward achieving the objectives 

• administering the test to students 

UOt 2' As vbu complete each of the above activities, document your 
actions (in writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person review your test andother 
documentation (e.g., audiotape of your directions to students prior to admin- 
istering the test or tests). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 31-32. 



Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in assessing 
student affective (attitudes) performance. 



•For a definition ol -actual teaching situation." see the inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Assess Student Performance: Attitudes (D-3) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVELOF PERFORMANCE heading. 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not - — 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource P6r *° n 



tEVEt OF PERFORMANCE 



In developing a test to assess student affective perfor- 
mance, the teacher: 

1 . identified objectives Sri the affective (attitudes) area 

2. identified types of Jest devices and items appropriate for 
assessing achievement of the objectives 

3. developed each device or item to assess achievement of 
the identified object! including: 

a. following the guidelines for constructing that type of de- 
vice or item 

b. wording the item or device so that responses will reveal 
student progress toward achieving the objectives . : . . \ 

c. developing clear arid concise directions for each 
test item or device • 



d. wording the item or device at the students' comprehen- 
sion level 



e. rdi^l^lS-^sP^JfLJ^sP 011898 ' or solutions P rior t0 
using the item or device • • 



f7 dotormining the po i nt s to be given for acceptable re- — i I ' I - 

onnncoc nr cnlntinnc !— J I— - 



sponses or solutions 

4. constructed a test that was: 
a. valid 



□ □ □ □ □ ;□ 

□ □ □ □ □ Q 

□ □□□□□ 

□ n □ □ □ □ 

□ □□□□ □' 

□ □ □' □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ 



b. reliable 

c. .objective 

d. discriminating . 

e. comprehensive 

f . easy to use . . . 



□ □ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ □' □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ 
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in administering the test to students, the teacher: 

5. arranged the physical environment so it was suitable for 
test-taking . 



6. explained the.use of the test in a nonthreatening way 

7. gave specific instructions for how to proceed ......... 



8. had all needed testing materials and supplies ready for dis- 
tribution 

9. allowed sufficient time for the test to be completed 



10. answered students 1 questions during the test in a manner 
that did not disturb the total group 

11. recorded student responses during an oral test or struc- 
tured interview ' ; \ ; 



12. followed up on student responses during an oral test or 
structured interview j 



B □ □ □ B 
□ □ •□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ p« 



□ □ □ □ □ 



•■■ : 'd 



□.□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □. □ 

□ □ □ □ □ M 



Level of Performance: All items musUeceiye N/A^QOD, or EXCELLENT; responses. If any item re- 
ceives a JsJONE^ PQ0R, or^FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher heeds to complete in order to reach competency In the Weak area(s). 
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• ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER': 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency In a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice ^experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. \ 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher Aucation program. You need to take only those 
modulefcovering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within, a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) tfie introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, andJ4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present heeds and .competencies wthjhe ij^ontla- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated and 
, should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent In one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the f\m\ learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order toj'test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 

have a ccess to ari_ aj^^teaching^ 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your 'resource person- and arrange to (i) 
repeatttie experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeaHhe 
jnalexperierjce,. — — V_ 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A sjtuajiori in whjch ypii are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees: An intern, a student Jeacher; an in- 
service (teacher,, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning jn an actual^ teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module^you can complete the module up to the 
final Teaming experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience jater (i e., when you have access 
to an actiiaj teaching situation). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: Ah item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. • ^ 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required Sterns Jn i_a learning [Qxperience. ^ 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional^ su^nfisor; cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module).. 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program: 

Vocational Service Area: A maibr voratio^ 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, >t)ome economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teach er/Instructor: The p erson who is com-* 
pleting the module. — 

bevels of Performance for Final Assessment r 
N/A: The criterion was riot met because it was hot appli- 
cable to the situation: 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, af- 
-though it was relevant- 



Options for recycling are also available in each of the \ Poo fiTft 



learriirig experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objeclive^c u aridyonr resource per- 
son may meet to select activitieslo neip you reacnieompe^ 
*tency. This could involve (^OTmpJetingpartsofthejnodule 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementally resources or ^completing [ additional actiwies 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing youyown 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. • 



very l imited ability to perform it: 



Ho perform this skill or has only 



'air: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner |t>ut has some ability to perform it. 



Gc^^Thlteacher is able~tb pen6mtt\\^W\\\^rrWT^ 
•tive manner. . ^ 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Bated Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A- 1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A~2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Rep^JbeFihdingsj&fiCo^ 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

Ar6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an OccupationaLAnaiysis 

A-B Pevsjop a Course of Study 

A- 9 Develop Long -Range Program Plans 

A- JO Conduct aStudeht Fdlldw*Op Study 

A- 1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B- 1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

8-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit o\ instruction " . ■» 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Ran 

B-5 SeJe^StudemJnstniciiCfl^Waiedala 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips . 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Sfudentsih JnsftuctiogOmer Students 

C-5 Emptoy_ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students Inj^pplying Problem-S< Wring Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method , y 

C-10 introduce a Lesson '. 

C-lt Summa^eaXessoh 

C- 1 2 Employ Oral OuesiioningTechjniqyes 

P-13 Employ Reinforcement Technique 

G-14 Provide instruction for Stower and More Capable Learners 

C- J 5 Present an Jllusftatecl Talk 

C- 1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C- 1 7 Demonsjrate a Concept or Principle 

C~ '*% Individualize instruction 

iC-ld Empldy-fhe Team Teaching Apprbacrt . 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24' Present Information with Hjmstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films - 4 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Reco^hgs 

C-2Z Present Jnformattan.with Televised and videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

C-30 Provide for Students' Learning Styles 



Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 o Establish Student Performance Criteria 

Assess Student Performance; Knowledge 
Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 
Assess Student Performance: Skills 

Determine Stud^tGrades 

bvaJuale Your irislhictionai Effectiveness — 



D-2 
D^3 
D-4 
D-5 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-t Pj'pjefiJnsirtictionaLHeso^ 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
Arrange for improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
Maintain a Filing System 

Provide for Sludent Safety 

Prov id e fu th e FirstAidNeedscf-Studentg- 



E-2 
E-3 
E-4 

_E-5 

E~7 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G - 1 Develop aJSchool-C^munity FtelattofwPian for YourJVocmlonaJ Program 
Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
DejfeJop&ochures to PjomoJe YourVocattonaiPnwam 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program 
ArrangeJor Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 

Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 

WdfkjwjfcStaieewiJJM^ 

Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 
G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H- 1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Vocational Student 
Organizations 

H-2 Establish a Vocational SUtdem Organization . 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Boies 
H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Developing and 
- Financing a Yearly Progra m of A ctivities 

Sup^iseAcfMflesdlBwVccafldoalS 

Guide Participation In Vocational Student Organization Contests 



H-S 
H-6 

Category I: Professional Role and Development 

\-x 

1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 

i-a 



Keep Up to Date F^essldhalfy 

Seive^rtoTeacliin^_pjofsssjQn 

DeveJop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
Serve the Scnooi and Gcnvnujiity_ - 

Obtain i a Suitable Teaching Position 

Provide_Ub^tory^Ej9»er^ Teachers 
Pjanthe Student Teaching Experience 
" Supervise Student Teachers 



Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-< Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program - 

J-2 Manage me AttendancerTransfenKahd TeTmihatiohs of Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enrell^tfidenis Jo YcurOo-Op Prcgram 

J-4 Secure Training S tations for Your Co-Op Program 
J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job o 
J -8 D«vetep-me Tt&aihQA&fy&&fcrh9<)ab Instructors 

J-7 Coordinata On-the-job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the-Job Pedorrnance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
J- 10 Sup^lse a* Employer-Employee A^ 

Category K: Implementing Cornpetency-Baseo education (CBE) 

K-i Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBEP^cgram__ 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Materials tor CBE 

K-5 Manao* the Dairy Routirm of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program' 

Category L: Serving Students wHh SpeciaJ/Exceptlofial Needs 

C-l Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students ' 
L-2 Identifyand Diagnose Exceptional Students 
L-3 Plan instruction for Exceptional Students i' - 

L-4 Prcrvkie Appropriate Instructional Materials for rxcenflohal Students 
L-5 Mc^ify ttoJLejimir^ 

-fc-6 Prgm fttft Pfy ^CC ff jf P«n«pHnw»l student s 



L-7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Irap^bV^cXirXdinrou^^ 

L-9 Assess the Prepress of Excepoonal Students 

L -10 C^nselExospticrtaJSii^ 

L-11 Assist Exceptional Students Jo t)evelcpir^ Career Planning 

L- 1 2 Piepate Exceptic^JStuden 

lr 1 3 Promote Your Vocational Prog, am with Exceptional Students 



Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 



-fz=8 Organ ize I I m Vuc a lo idl I Hi n m ntnr y~ 



Category M: Assisting Students in improving Their Basic Skills 



-M-r- 

_M-2„ 



Awai Stud en ts in Ach iev ing f^^ -<^eadin g Skills 

-AssJ^Sjud^fitiin^ey^ 



E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 
Category F: Guidance 

F- 1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Tech niques 

F-2 — Gather Sfadert DatrThToogh-Perscmrf^^ — 

F-3 Use Conferences to HelpMeet StudemNeecls 

F-4 Provide Jnlomiation ion EducsJional and Career Opportunities _ 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



M-3 Assist Students in linproving Tht* Writing SkiKs 

Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communicate Skills 
M-5 Assist Students in Improving ThefrMathSkflte _ _ 
M-6 Assist Students in improving Their Survival SkHts 

RELATED PUBLICATION ~y~ ~~ T _ s _ — - — — 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based teacher Education Mater ials j_ - ■ 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 

GumioBeJmplementafion^f PerformarK»-Ba^ Teacher Education ' ■ 

Pertormance-Based Teacher Education: The State of the Art. General Education and : 
Vocational Education 



r Information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact — AAVIM, American Association for Vocational instruction 
terials, 120 Drlftmler Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542*2586 
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